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HAND PRESS PRINTING IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
By Ward Ritchie 


Sr SLY HE GREAT INTEREST throughout most of England and 
; ¢ \ America in fine printing on the hand press, which was 
, initiated by William Morris in the early 1890s, belat- 
edly reached Southern California in the late 1920s. 
é iy [here were undoubtedly many factors responsible for 
nesses appearance at that time, but I should attribute most 
of it to the enthusiasm of a few bookdealers: Mrs. George Madison 
Millard, who was a devotee of William Morris and of Cobden-Sander- 
son; Jake Zeitlin, who had recently rushed in from Texas to spread his 
great love for fine printing among the younger generation of book 
collectors; and Ernest Dawson, whose shop always harbored many 
great treasures which he would mark cheaply for the impecunious 
young collector. Also, the formation of two book clubs, the Zamorano 
in 1928 and the Rounce and Coffin in 1931, while in one sense a result 
of the growing local interest in books and printing, was also instru- 
mental in spreading and increasing knowledge of fine printing. 

It is interesting to note how many of the early meetings of the 
Zamorano Club were devoted to printing and printers. There were 
papers read on the Grabhorns, on John Henry Nash and Bruce Rogers. 
Porter Garnett, on one of his periodic trips west, talked about his 
Laboratory Press at the Carnegie Institute of ‘Iechnology and showed 
samples of the work which his students had done on the hand press 
there. Douglas McMurtrie spoke on printing. Mrs. Millard invited the 
club to visit her “Little Museum” for a comprehensive showing of the 
works of the Kelmscott Press. ’The Huntington Library prepared a 
special exhibition showing early type forms, and Bruce McCallister, 
one evening, demonstrated the methods of printing at a meeting at his 
printing shop. 

I rather suspect that Arthur Ellis learned from Porter Garnett, when 
he visited the club, that it was still possible to buy a new Albion hand 
press directly from the Caslon Company in England. Mr. Ellis was one 
of the founders, and president, of the Zamorano Club until his death 
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in 1932. In his spare time he was a back-yard printer, having a Colts 
Armory press and a fair selection of types, from which he had printed 
Hugo Reid’s The indians of los angeles county, Words touching upon 
the fifty Books, and several other now rare items. His curiosity about 
printing was all-encompassing. At one time he erected a beater in his 
garage and beat out his own pulp and made his own paper on a mould 
he borrowed from John Henry Nash. On another occasion, he cast 
some type by hand from an old mould from the Oxford University 
Press which John Johnson had given him. It was no surprise then that 
he wanted to have a hand press, especially one of the same make that 
had served the Kelmscott, Doves and Ashendene Presses, and so some- 
time in 1928 he ordered one from England. 

There are many tales of the delays and harassments which tried Mr. 
Elis’ patience before the press was finally delivered almost a year later, 
including the final investigation of his respectable self by the EB.L., 
who suspected that the press was going to be used for counterfeiting 
currency. 

It had originally been planned to have Gregg Anderson run the 
press. At the time it was ordered he was a stack boy at the Huntington 
Library and had had some experience in printing. By the time the press 
finally arrived, however, he had left the library to enter college. After 
getting the press erected in his garage, Mr. Ellis found himself unable 
to operate it. Fortunately, Jake Zeitlin was able to produce a young 
printer from Utah, a former student of Porter Garnett, who seemed 
pleased at finding this opportunity to use a hand press on his evenings 
and Sundays away from the printing shop where he was regularly 
employed. 

On July 27, 1929, Grant Dahlstrom, who was this young man, with 
the assistance of Jake Zeitlin, completed the first project printed in 
Southern California in the modern hand-press tradition. It was Hilde- 
garde Flanner’s Morning on the desert, printed in two colors in an 
edition of 100 copies, under the imprint of the Ampersand Press. 

For the next few years, at not too great intervals of time, there ap- 
peared a remarkably charming group of books, booklets and experi- 
mental projects printed by Dahlstrom and various assistants who were 
attracted to this new press. In addition to Jake Zeitlin and Arthur Ellis, 
Bill Wooten, Edd Smith and Saul Marks helped on one or more of the 
projects. The Ampersand imprint, it should be noted, covers many of 
Dahlstrom’s books not printed on the hand press. It is still used for 
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privately printed works done for his own and friends’ pleasure at the 
Castle Press of Pasadena, which he acquired in 1943. He has looked 
over the check list, however, and only those of his pieces which were 
actually printed on the hand press are listed. 

After the death of Arthur Ellis, Dahlstrom continued to work in the 
Ellis garage until 1940, when Leigh Harline bought and presented the 
press to Dahlstrom. It was moved to Dahlstrom’s garage, where two 
interesting books were printed on it by a group calling themselves the 
Breakfast Club. They would gather on Sunday mornings to eat, to 
drink, to read Shakespeare and to print. Made up of the Dahlstroms, 
the Harlines, the Zeitlins, the Karl Zambonis, the Paul Landacres and 
Preston Tuttle, they printed When are you going to laugh, America? 
by Harold L. Ickes, and The parallelogram, the amphisbaena, the croc- 
odile, by A. E. Housman. 

When Dahlstrom moved to Pasadena in 1943, the press was installed 
in the Castle Press, but wasn’t made use of until this year when, because 
of pressure for space at the Castle Press, it was moved to my studio in 
La Canada. It is now being operated by the Pioneer Hand Printing 
Society of La Canada. 

The next press in chronological order which was used for printing 
books in Southern California was a Washington hand press which I 
bought early in 1932 to use as a proof press. With the exception of one 
small bound book, The youth of Hamlet and a series of title-pages for 
the different plays in a Shakespeare’s Second Folio, which Dawson’s 
Book Shop was breaking up, it was used solely for proofing until 1941 
when it was presented to Scripps College. All of the projects of the 
printing class then established at Scripps were printed on this press 
until last year, when the new instructor, Joseph Arnold Foster, also 
a product of Porter Garnett’s Laboratory Press, moved in a small 
platen press, on which their projects have since been printed. 

Also in the year 1932 Saul Marks, a typographer and partner in the 
Plantin Press, who had helped Grant Dahlstrom print the Ampersand 
Erde & Elysium, bought a Washington press and printed several book- 
lets and ephemera on the press. The most important of his projects were 
Fine printing in the small shop, by Carl Purington Rollins, and What 
is an American? by Rockwell Kent. 

In 1941 he sold this press to Richard Hoffman, director of the Los 
Angeles City College Press, who moved it out to his home in Van 
Nuys. His first printing was a folio broadside, Song of the redwood 
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trees, by Walt Whitman. Hoffman has since printed several nice items 
for Christmas-time. 

Wilder Bentley, an old hand at hand-press printing from his school 
days at Carnegie ‘Tech and the Laboratory Press, and his years as master 
of the Archetype Press in Berkeley, came to Southern California in 
1943 as an instructor at the Chadwick Seaside School in Rolling Hulls. 
Here he instructed his students in typography and printing. During the 
year he was teaching in Southern California nine projects were ap- 
proved and printed by his students on an Albion press. 

There is one other hand press which has been operating in Los 
Angeles. It is a beautiful old Washington press belonging to the wood 
engraver, Paul Landacre, A.N.A. On it he has been printing ail of the 
editions of his engravings for the past twelve or thirteen years. 

It must be remembered that in recounting the story of hand-press 
printing in Southern California there have been numerous other ama- 
teurs who have done creditable work by hand, though not on the 
traditional type of press which we call a “hand press.” The late 
Thomas Perry Stricker did much fine printing in his bedroom studio 
on a small Vandercook proof press, including a book which was one 
of the A.I.G.A.’s “Fifty Books.” William Cheney at his Auk Press also 
used a Vandercook. Others who have printed on similar equipment or 
on small platens in their homes or studios include Gregg Anderson and 
Roland Baughman of the Grey Bow Press; Roland Baughman also of 
the Alibi Press; Orsan Durand of the Raven Press; Donald Charnock 
of the Live Oak Press; Mary Treanor and Robin Park of the Greenhorn 
Press; and Reuben Pearson, who hopes soon to graduate to a hand 

ress. 

i Since most of the hand-press printing done in Southern California 
has appeared in the form of leaflets or small booklets it is not surprising 
that none of it has appeared among the selections of “Western Books,” 
sponsored each year by the Rounce and Cofhn Club. However, the 
Club has had and should continue to have a stimulating influence on 
amateur printing. Being made up of almost equal numbers of librarians 
and printers, the poor printers are constantly set upon by the librarians 
clamoring for more and better keepsakes.’These are the kind of people 
who keep the hand-press printers toiling through the night for the 
glory of it. For no hand-press printer I know of in this town has ever 
thought of selling a book—he just helps fill the stacks of the great 
libraries. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AMPERSAND PREss 
Morning on the desert, by Hildegarde Flanner. 1929. 
Eight poems. 1929. 
Some remarks about Andrew Lang, with excerpts from his writings concern- 
ing the poet Shelley, by William W. Clary. 1930. 
Retrospect “In Los Angeles,” by Ina Coolbrith. 1930. 
Of seeming wise; and of studies: essays, by Francis Bacon. 1930. 


A Zamorano keepsake, the announcement of the establishment of his press 
at Monterey in 1834. 1931. 


Henri Focillon’s preface to Audin’s le livre son architecture sa technique, 
translated from the French by Edith Waldo Johnson. 1932. 


Erde & Elysium, freuhe verse, by Rolf Hoffman. 1933. 
Myrrh and frankincense for Christmas, from the Dahlstroms. 1933. 


Goethe: aus Nietzches goetzendaemmerung; streifzuege eines unzeitgemaes- 
sen; aphorismus 49. 1934. 


Farewell concert in honor of Mrs.L.C. Brand. 1935. 
Rounce & Coffin will meet Tuesday, April 30, 1935. [1935] 
Concert welcoming Dr. and Mrs. Gustave Otto Arlt. 1935. 
Farewell concert in honor of P. Max Kuennich. 1935. 


Troubles of a bibliophile or, Outpourings from the heart of a bookloving 
worldling, by Martin Breslauer. 1935. 


Erwin Nyireghasy, pianist, at the home of Rolf and Gusta Hoffman. 1936. 


For Siegfried Aram on his forty-fifth birthday, with a wood engraving by 
George J. Cox. 1936. 


Dinner composed and executed by Dr. Siegfried Aram to celebrate, with a 
wood engraving by George J. Cox. 1936. 


Through the generosity of Dr. Siegfried Aram, the friends. 1936. 


When are you going to laugh, America? An address delivered by Harold L. 
Ickes before the Washington Monument, with a wood engraving by Paul 
Landacre. 1940. 


Happy New Year from Catherine and Leigh Harline. 


The parallelogram, the amphisbaena, the crocodile, by A. E. Housman, with 
a wood engraving by Paul Landacre. 1941. 


Warp RITCHIE 
Youth of Hamlet, by J.J.S. 1932. 


Shakespeare’s second folio; various title-pages of plays. 1932. 


PLANTIN Press 
A comparison, by James Shirley. 1932. 
Marks Marks another Marks. 1934. 
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Fine printing and the small shop, by C.P. Rollins. 1935. 
What is an American, by Rockwell Kent. 1936. 


SCRIPPS COLLEGE PRESS 

A wish for Christmas, by Sir Walter Scott (Peggy H. Macaulay). 1942. 
To Kathleen, by Edna St. Vincent Millay (Stella Wyatt, printer). 1943. 
When the bells justle, by A. E. Housman (Elaine Demond). 1943. 

A song, by Ralph Hodgson (Janet Ritchie). 1943. 

Sleep sweetly (Janet Ritchie). 1943. 

On. a mountain road, by Sarah Bixby Smith (Janet Ritchie). 1943. 
Program of the Thanksgiving concert (Janet Ritchie). 1943. 

I come in little things, by Evelyn Underhill (Betty Davenport). 1943. 


As fits the Holy Christmas birth, by William M. Thackeray 
(Carolyn Walton). 1943. 


Loveliest of the trees, by A. E. Housman (Ariel Reynolds). 1943. 
Time to rise, and other poems (Carolyn Walton). 1943. 
Tiger-tiger, and other poems, by Rudyard Kipling (Betty Davenport). 


1943. 
As the art of life is learned, by John Ruskin (Peggy Schiff). 1944. 


As the art of life is learned, by John Ruskin (Faith H. Pedersen). 1944. 
As the art of life is learned, by John Ruskin (Betty May Hopkins). 1944. 


Salvage, and other poems, by Theodric Westbrook (Peggy H. Macaulay and 
Carolyn Walton). 1944. 


Hiding, and other poems, by Carolyn Walton (Carolyn Walton). 1944. 

As the art of life is learned, by John Ruskin (Ruth Louise Kestnbaum). 1945. 

To our master-craftsman, by Ruth Kestnbaum (Ruth Kestnbaum). 1945. 

It sounds like rain, by Carolyn Walton (Carolyn Walton). 1945. 

From Gosta Berling’s saga, by Selma Lagerloff (Peggy Schiff). 1945. 

Whoever you are (Ruth Kestnbaum). 1945. 

Hurrahing in harvest, by Gerard Manley Hopkins (Charleen Mahoney). 
1945. | 

Dere Lord (Ruth Kestnbaum). 1946. 

A letter from Hester Lynch Piozzi to Sir James Fellows (Faith Hallett 
Pedersen). 1946. 


. PRELUM AND SCRIPTORUM, CHADWICK SEASIDE SCHOOL 


Sonnet XX1IX, by William Shakespeare (Jack R. Brown and 
David W. Madden). 1944. 


The dagger soliloquy, Macbeth. Act II, Scene I, by William Shakespeare 
(David W. Madden and Jack R. Brown). 1944. 


To a mouse, by Robert Burns (Harry Ormsby Higgins and Keith Norman 
Morrison). 1944. 
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And God spoke all these words (Lawrence Weil Bloch and Wilder Mayo 
Bentley). 1944. 


St. Mark IV: The parable of the sower (James Mather Duvall and Franklin 


Jamison Johnson). 1944. 


Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit, by Paul Verlaine (Keith Norman Morrison and 
Harry Ormsby Higgins). 1944. 


Our Father (Wilder Mayo Bentley and Lawrence Weil Bloch). 1944. 


Here beginneth the book of the tales of Canterbury by Geoffrey Chaucer 
(James Mather Duvall and Franklin Jamison Johnson). 1944. 


Never imitate: An excerpt from Emerson’s essay on self-reliance (Samuel 
Hollsinger Scripps and Wilder Mayo Bentley). 1944. 


VI. RicHArp HorFMAN 
Eight poems, by Vernon King. 1941. 
Song of the redwood trees, by Walt Whitman. 1942. 
Sermon to the birds, by St. Francis. 1945. 


SAM BRANNAN’S PRESS 
By Carroll D. Hall 


‘THERE Is in Sutter’s Fort Historical Museum in Sacramento an acorn- 
shaped printing press of massive frame, which has sometimes been 
called the Samuel Brannan press—the one brought to California in 1846 
by the erstwhile Mormon leader and used by him to print San Fran- 
cisco’s first newspaper, the California Star, on January 9, 1847. 

The museum is not prepared to make such a claim, but shares the 
hope of printer-historians that the exact answer to what happened to 
Brannan’s famous press will some day be known. 

Brannan himself offered a reward for his press, in the ’fifties, with the 
intention of presenting it to The Society of California Pioneers. It is 
said that no less than five newspapers in 1859 announced that they had 
the press, but apparently they erred. It has been reported up and down 
the Pacific Coast, at various times since then. 

The Brannan press is occasionally confused with the Ramage 
wooden press used to print California’s first newspaper, the Califor- 
nian, at Monterey August 15, 1846, by Colton and Semple. But this 
press, after printing the Californian and papers at Sutter’s Fort, Stock- 
ton, Sonora and Columbia, was burned by vandals in 1851. That takes 


Carroll D. Hall is Curator, Sutter's Fort Historical Museum 
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care of that press. Nevertheless, a press now in the Washington State 
Museum at the University of Washington, Seattle, has been called by 
some the Monterey press, and also has been credited by others with 
printing the California Star. It can’t be the Monterey press, which was 
destroyed. Nor can it be the Brannan press, because it (the Seattle 
press) is described as a Ramage, No. 913, and the Brannan press was 
described as being of “a super-royal size, with Washington works in 
a Smith frame. ...” (The description is from the Alta California, No- 
vember 26, 1859. The Sacramento Union, December 14, 1859, said the 
missing Brannan press had a frame of solid wrought iron “of the old 
arched pattern, such as we see now in old cuts and emblematical devices 
of the printing press.””) There is apparently no identifying mark on 
the press at Sutter’s Fort—no mark of any kind with the exception of 
the letter F Has it Washington works in a Smith frame? Some authority 
on old presses will have to tell us. The works don’t look like the works 
of a Washington press which is also in Sutter’s Fort. Power is obtained, 
like that of the Washington, from the straightening of a knee-joint, but 
there is a difference in the application of the principle. 

The Sutter’s Fort press has been traced back to 1852, when it was 
used to print a paper in Auburn, California. About 1872, a tramp 
printer is said to have recognized it as the Brannan press. J. A. Filcher 
became proprietor of the Auburn paper in ’73 and sold the plant in 
1900. He loaned the old press in 1898 for exhibition in Golden Gate 
Park and it was brought to Sacramento in 1922 for the Days of ’49 
celebration. It was placed in the State Library and subsequently in 
Sutter’s Fort Historical Museum. Mr. Filcher referred to the press as 
ai Prankhin.) 

Sam Brannan’s press, besides being reported at Auburn, has also been 
“found” at the “Sutter Creek Foundry, near Jackson”; in the Butte 
Record office, in Folsom, Diamond Springs and other places. And a 
pioneer printer named O’Leary said a press answering the description 
of the Brannan press was destroyed in a fire which burned the Demo- 
cratic State Journal office in Sacramento in 1852. “We have... traced 
it pretty accurately to the eve of the conflagration . . . in this city,” 
wrote an editor of the Sacramento Unionin 1859, “and all our evidence 
goes to show that it tumbled nearly to pieces in that disastrous fire. 
But from its ashes behold what strange birds have arisen! Cadmus, our 
Father of Letters, sowed dragon’s teeth and they sprang up armed 
men. The sons of the ‘art preservative’ are greater than their Phoeni- 
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cian sire. They can plant the fiery fragments of the ancestral printing 
machine and raise a dozen pioneer presses.” 

In the course of our inquiry regarding the Case of the Missing Press 
we learned that a William Dunn was manufacturing and selling print- 
ing presses at the corner of Ohio and Pacific streets, San Francisco, in 
1850. “This is a new feature in California mechanism,” commented a 
local journal. Will someone tell us what kind of presses Mr. Dunn made 
and whether there are any extant? This is somewhat off the subject of 
the Brannan press, and yet at least one early contributor to the con- 
fusion surrounding this press may have mistaken a Dunn press for it. 

Well, there are two, and no doubt more, stagecoaches in which 
Horace Greeley was given his famous ride by Hank Monk. (We have 
one of them at Sutter’s Fort!) So it is perhaps only natural that there 
should be several Brannan presses. 


BOOKSELLING IN THE 131tTa CENTURY 
Reprinted from April 1864 Issue of the Cornhill Magazine, London 


Ir In THE Middle Ages books were rare and costly, it was not, as many 
suppose, because printing was unknown, nor was it because slave- 
labour had ceased, but mainly because the ignorance and apathy of the 
public in all directions opened by literature, reduced the demand for 
books to a minimum, and because this feeble demand permitted the 
production of books to become more and more costly, keeping the art 
of producing them in a few hands. In those ages only the clergy could 
read and write; nor could they always boast of these small accomplish- 
ments. The ignorance of many of the lower clergy may be estimated 
by an anecdote and a decree. The anecdote is preserved in the epistles 
of Boniface, where we read that Pope Zacharias complained of having 
heard a priest in Bavaria baptize a child im nomine Patria, et Filia, et 
Spiritus Sancti! This proves that he must have learned the Church 
service by rote. The decree is that of the Council of Toledo, which for- 
bids anyone being ordained as a priest unless he can read the psalms 
and has some knowledge of the ceremonies. If such was the culture of 
the clergy, we may suppose a complete ignorance on the part of the 
laity; and the learned Benedictines assure us that during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries it was rare to find a layman in France who could 
read and write. Did not the name of clerk long continue the synonyme 
of one who could read and write? Even kings were seldom able to sign 
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their names. Our (England’s) series of royal autographs begins with 
Richard II. 

For such a public, books would have been about as appetizing as 
apple-dumplings to a lion. It was only in the Church and in the ex- 
tremely restricted circle of jurists and doctors, that literature had any 
existence. The Church was forced to keep some small culture alive, and 
monks were copyists by necessity as well as by inclination. Partly be- 
cause the parchment on which they wrote was costly, and partly be- 
cause the art of copying was pursued at leisure and under no great 
stimulus, the manuscripts became more and more splendid and elabo- 
rate. Whoever has cast a glance at the []luminated Manuscripts which 
are still preserved, will understand the sarcasm of the Bolognese jurist, 
Odofredi, who in the thirteenth century said that writers were no 
longer writers but painters. A division of labour soon became estab- 
lished, one writing the letters, another designing the initials and bor- 
ders. In several old manuscripts we see places left for the illuminator, 
which have not been filled up. Nor was this luxury of “getting-up” 
confined to Bibles and Missals. Even law books, which are now so 
plain, were then splendid; and a writer in the twelfth century com- 
plains that in Paris the Professor of Jurisprudence required two or 
three desks to support his copy of Ulpian, gorgeous with golden letters. 

When, therefore, we read, as we often read, of the enormous sums 
paid for books in the Middle Ages, we should remember that these 
prices represent what in our days would be prices paid for works of 
art or virtu. Respecting the actual cost of any manuscript which was 
simply a copy of some ancient or contemporary work, we have toler- 
ably precise information, since the sum is often named in the work 
itself. The prices varied according to the extent, age, rarity, and popu- 
larity of the original. In general, a work was copied then, as it would 
be by our law-stationers now, at a fixed sum per folio. 

At first there was no sale of books. The monks were employed in 
various monasteries copying works, and these copies were exchanged 
for others, or sent away as presents. Gradually, a sort of commerce 
sprang up. And when universities were founded, the demands of stu- 
dents and professors caused a greater activity, to supply which there 
arose a regular class of copyists. The invention of paper, which in the 
thirteenth century came into general use, was of great importance; not 
only did it replace the expensive parchment, and enable copies to be 
made at a comparatively trifling cost, but it put a stop to the wholesale 
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destruction of ancient manuscripts by the ignorance and cupidity of 
monks, who sold valuable works as mere parchment, or erased the pro- 
ductions of Greek and Roman thinkers to replace them with their own 
foolish legends and homilies. Benvenuto da Imola has told us what 
Boccaccio, his venerable master, had related to him of his experience 
at the celebrated monastery of Monte Casino, one of the very earliest 
founded, and long renowned for its classic treasures. He asked to see 
the library, and found it a mere lumber-room. On inquiring why so 
many priceless works were mutilated as he saw them, he was told that 
when the monks were in need of a few pence, they took a sheet, erased 
the writing, and replaced it by a psalm. 

When paper came into use, and a small public of students was ready, 
what was the position of booksellers? Very different from that of the 
magnates of the Row in our day; though, even in our day, certain 
lingering traces of the old conditions are discernible. Booksellers were 
at first mainly book-lenders, and hardly to be called publishers at all. 
They did sell books, but their chief trade was in Mr. Mudie’s way. 
They were called stationers, stationarii; and the name still lingers in 
Stationer’s Hall, the great fountain of legalized publication. Why they 
were so named is by no means clear. Crevier tells us that one of the 
meanings of the Latin word statio is entrepot, and he adds that the 
booksellers did little else in those days than furnish a place of deposit 
where private persons could send their manuscripts for sale. Kirchoff 
intimates that stationarii meant stationary or resident booksellers, as 
distinguished from wandering pedlars. Does the fact that in those days 
the vendors of drugs were also styled stationers, throw any light upon 
the subject; and does it account for the general practice on the Conti- 
nent, and in our smaller provincial towns, of combining the sale of 
stationery with that of drugs and groceries? 

It is certain that the stationers not only lent books, but also acted as 
commission agents for the sale of books deposited with them. And 
what a commission! Think of it, ye magnificent bibliopoles who quaff 
your champagne out of author’s skulls (which everyone knows is the 
daily practice), think of your commission being limited to one or two 
per cent, and, on very rare transactions, for very small sums! Think 
of being by law forbidden to buy any work yourself which had been 
deposited with you for sale, or to get anyone else to buy it for you, 
unless it had been with you for a whole month! For those were not 
the days of liberty, least of all of free trade. All trades and professions 
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were jealously controlled by the strong but not discriminating hand 
of Government. No one was supposed to understand his own interest 
so well as the paternal Government understood it. No one was thought 
able to manage his business without aid from those who had no interest 
in it. The stationarii were under the control of the universities; and in 
1275, that of Paris published a statute, which forced every stationer 
to take the oath of allegiance once a year; and forced him to do many 
other things which would cause the Row to murmur somewhat rebel- 
liously. He was obliged to exhibit every book at once, announcing both 
the title and its price. If a purchaser came, the bookseller was not 
trusted with receiving the money; he could only stand by and see it 
paid over to the proprietor, receiving at the same time his commission. 
There was not much champagne quaffed out of that, I imagine. If this 
restricted bookseller was guilty of any fraud or contravention of the 
statutes, he was fined heavily, deprived of his office, and all teachers 
and students were forbidden to have dealings with him, on penalty of 
losing their privileges. 

In 1292, the bookselling corporation of Paris consisted of twenty- 
four copyists, seventeen bookbinders, nineteen parchment dealers, 
thirteen illuminators, and eight simple dealers in manuscripts. In 1323, 
the number of stationarii and librarii was twenty-nine—of whom, two 
were women: a detail which reminds us that women have ever since ° 
continued to figure as publishers and printers in France; and only in 
the last few years have we known such things in England. 

Besides the stationers, Paris had several pedlars, or, as we should call 
them, stall-keepers, not attached to the university, yet not free from 
university control: such, for example, as the rule forbidding them to 
sell any work at a higher price than ten sous (a proof that all books 
were not beyond the reach of slender purses); and the rule which 
denied them the right of selling in shops or booths, permitting them 
only to exhibit their wares under the free heaven. Who does not recog- 
nize the descendants of these pedlars? Will you ever again spend a 
morning turning over the volumes ranged along the parapets of Paris 
quays, or on the benches by the Palazzo Riccardi in the Via Larga of 
Florence, or in the Place du Pantheon at Rome, without thinking of 
the Middle Ages? Will you ever pass an inverted umbrella, with its 
prints and old books, erect by the curbstone of Oxford Street, or 
‘Tottenham Court Road, and not see in it the lineal descendant of the 
unattached Parisian bookseller? 
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In Bologna the stationers were obliged to be men of learning, capable 
of looking after the correctness of the manuscript they lent. A heavy 
fine for every incorrectness sharpened their vigilance. In these univer- 
sity towns the sale of books might be small, but the loan of books was 
tolerably active. Each book was divided into regular parts (petiis—or 
folios, as we should now call them), and the price for the loan of each 
part was fixed: sometimes it was only a few farthings, sometimes sev- 
eral shillings, and in very rare cases, pounds. Thus while the ordinary 
schoolbooks were accessible even to poor students, the more valuable 
books were not even to be read without a long purse. It was the sense 
of this that induced a certain Archdeacon of Canterbury to leave, by 
will, all his theological works to the Chancellor of the Eglise de Paris, 
who was also a librarian, with the express command that they were to 
be lent gratuitously to poor students. 

How seldom books were bought may be estimated from what Sa- 
vigny says, that in the thirteenth century the libraries of many eminent 
jurists consisted of only four or six books. And, as if to keep the trade 
low, the university decreed that no stationer should be allowed to sell 
or give books to any other university; nor was he allowed to put a 
higher price on the books than had been fixed in former days. Nay, 
the very students were forbidden to take a book away from the city 
unless under express permission. In Paris also it was forbidden to sell 
any book without the permit of the University, “afin qwil soit pris des 
mesures pour dune part ne point empécher le gain du libraire, et de 
Pautre faire en sorte que Puniversité ne soit point privée de Pusage d'un 
exemplaire qui peut lui étre utile.” Stadents were allowed to make 
copies of works for themselves, if they deposited a sufficient pledge 
with the stationer; but this was a luxury few students indulged in. 

However the protectionist policy may have obstructed the trade of 
literature, it is clear that the great obstacle lay in the public apathy. 
No sooner was there a demand for books than the means of supplying 
that demand was found. Had the masses needed literature, copyists 
would have been as plentiful as gardeners are now. In the middle of 
the fourteenth century when the intellectual ferment was beginning 
to work, Milan alone had as many as forty professional scribes; and it 
soon became the fashion to possess manuscripts. Philip of Burgundy is 
said by his secretary to have kept scribes very much as the Romans did: 
“nour étre garni @une librairie non pareille a toutes,” says Aubert; “i 
a dés son jeune eige eu a ses geiges plusieurs traducteurs grands clercs, 
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experts orateurs, historiens et escripvains, et en diverses contrées en 
gros nombre diligemment labourans.” And the practice of copying 
was continued long after the invention of printing, copies being made 
even from printed books. Greek books were copied until the sixteenth 
century, when the labours of Aldus, Froben, and Estienne finally 
established the supremacy of type. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


The following have been elected to membership since the Autumn 
issue of the News-Letter: 


MEMBER SPONSOR 
Harry A. Abrahams San Francisco Oscar Lewis 
Miss Mildred Armstrong Pasadena E. Ivan Edwards 
Mrs. Carrie Cobb Autrey Berkeley Francis P Farquhar 
Norman J. Berridge San Francisco T. L. Fritzen 
Robert R. Breckenfeld Berkeley Francis P. Farquhar 
Mrs. Pauline E. Cornell Merced Flodden W. Heron 
Alfred R. Doering Burlingame Joseph Henry Jackson 
M. B. Goldstone Beverly Hills E. Ivan Edwards 
Dale R. Hollingsworth Berkeley George L. Gary 
Maxwell Hunley Beverly Hills FE. Ivan Edwards | 
Llewellyn Bates Keim New York, N.Y. Philip C. Duschnes 
Francis Lynch Pasadena E. Ivan Edwards 
Philip McCombs San Francisco Edgar Waite 
John W. McConnell Berkeley Oscar Lewis 
G. Burch Mehlin, M.D. San Diego Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Thomas Moran Stockton George W. Leistner 
Floyd H. Nourse San Mateo Oscar Lewis 
John H. Sandoval Hayward Albert L. Walters 
San Joaquin Pioneer and 

Historical Society ~ Stockton Mrs. Gerald D. Kennedy 
Mrs. Burton A. Schutt Los Angeles Alfred Wright 
S. Donald Schwabacher San Francisco Frank Schwabacher 
Mrs. Virginia Storti Sacramento Carroll D. Hall 
Louis Wallace Oakland Farl V. Weller 
Morris Weiss Cedarcrest, N. Y. Edgar Waite 
Mrs. Selim E. Woodworth San Francisco Lewis Allen 


With the election of the above members, available memberships are 
now limited to seven. When these are filled, new members will be 
elected only when vacancies occur due to death or resignation. Mem- 
bers elected during the balance of the year will receive all parts of the 
current keepsake series, California Poetry Folios. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


SOME TIME AGo there turned up in the Bancroft Library a group of 
nicely done pencil drawings of various California subjects. 

With the best will in the world, however—and the best resources for 
finding out—no one was able to identify the artist. The drawings were 
of scenes familiar in general to any student of California’s history, but 
that was that. 

Of this group, thirteen were of California towns. By careful com- 
parison with other drawings and by checking with records, it was pos- 
sible to pin down the dates at which the unknown artist made these 
pictures. The job was done by Edith Coulter and Eleanor Bancroft of 
the Bancroft Library, and your Publications Committee had its book. 
As you will note, again this is original source material never before 
published, and relating to the background of California’s history —a 
fit book, your Publications Committee believes, for the first of the 
Centennial years. 

Miss Coulter and Mrs. Bancroft have written an Introduction telling 
the story of the discovery of these pictures. They have also done a page 
of text for each of the drawings. The Grabhorn Press has reproduced 
them beautifully by photolithography and made text and pictures into 
a handsome flat book, 114 by 17% inches, which permitted them to 
reproduce the drawings in the same size as the originals. The text is set 
in 18-point Goudy Modern; the paper is an antique book, natural finish. 
The book is bound in a wine-colored paper over boards, with cloth 
back and a gold paper label. 

And with the times in mind, your Committee and The Grabhorn 
Press have done everything possible to keep down the price. Thirteen 
California Towns is priced at $16.00. 

Please Note; The edition is 300 copies only. As usual, the Club’s 
office will proceed on the basis of first ordered, first served. Experience 
on the annual Christmas book suggests that orders will be heavy, and 
the one-copy-to-each-member rule will have to be observed. 


The Donner Miscellany: Your Committee is happy to report that the 
Autumn book, A Donner Miscellany, is almost sold out. Requests have 
come in from members who would like a second copy, but the Board 
of Directors has concluded that it would be best to wait one more 
month before permitting this, in case new members may wish to order. 
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Plans for the Spring book are under way too. It will be a selective bibli- 
ography with detailed notes and comment, the general theme being 
California’s Centennial. At the moment, the plan is to restrict the list 
of titles to some fifty or sixty, a special committee choosing only those 
books which represent valuable source-material on the years 1846- 
1850—the years from the Conquest to California’s admission to the 
Union. ‘The Spring Quarterly will carry a detailed announcement. 


THE 1948 KEEPSAKE SERIES 


DUE TO THE SPLENDID RESPONSE of the membership to the 1947 series of 
keepsakes, The California Poetry Folios, your Board of Directors has 
decided to follow somewhat the same procedure for the 1948 series; 
that is, to issue twelve monthly folders, each of which will be designed 
and printed by a different California private press. In keeping with the 
coming California centennial celebrations, the 1948 series will repro- 
duce in facsimile twelve letters of eminent early-day citizens, all bear- 
ing on some phase of California history during the years from 46 to 
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’50. [he writers of the letters and the presses printing the folders will 
be announced in the next number of the Quarterly. 


AN EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN HAND BINDINGS 


AN EXHIBITION OF HAND BINDINGS, composed of a representative selec- 
tion of beautifully bound books by American binders from 1651 to 
1947, has just closed (November 30) at the Grolier Club, New York. 
It opened on October 17. A portion of the exhibit was devoted to the 
display of some forty examples of fine American bindings from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century. The chief emphasis, however, 
was placed on contemporary work, represented by about eighty care- 
fully selected volumes bound by thirty-three professional and amateur 
binders from nine states. The inspiration behind the gathering and dis- 
play of the exhibition, which was probably the most significant since 
that at the Golden Gate International Exposition in 1939, was largely 
that of Christine (Mrs. Sinclair) Hamilton, of New York City. 

The first impression made on a visitor to this magnificent display was 
that the hand-bound book as a form of art expression has been affected 
profoundly by the same modern trends as have influenced American 
painting, sculpture and architecture, since the early years of the cur- 
rent century. [he sweeping lines, brilliant colors, and the treatment of 
both covers and spine in one over-all design indicate a new conception 
of the function of the binding. There is present an effort to give an in- 
troduction to the contents, as well as to provide a beautifully orna- 
mental protection to the book. 

The second impression made by the exhibition, especially ona visitor 
from California, was of the number, vitality, and craftsmanship of 
California workers in this field. They, in fact, seemed to dominate the 
show in both numbers and quality: 


Epiry L.. (Mrs. A. B. C.) DoHRMANN, SAN Francisco—Sheridan, School for 
Scandal, Oxford University Press; Schulz, Monograph on the Italian Chain 
Book, Grabhorn Press. 

HeErBert AND Peter FAHEY, SAN FRANcIsco— Powys, Glory of Life; Thevenirs 
& Lemierre, Les Arts du Livre; Goudy, Typologia, University of California 
Press; Shakespeare, King Lear, David Magee. 

MarsHALL Jounson, Repwoop Ciry — Harte, The Right Eye of the Commander. 


Ernestine E. Morier, BerKetey— Austen, Three Evening Prayers; Kemble, 
Yerba Buena; Arnold, Empedocles on Etna; Collodi, Pinnochio. 
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B. E. Watters, SAN Francisco— Mr. Whistler’s Ten O’Clock. 


FiLorENcE S. (Mrs. Joun I.) Watrer, San Francisco— Gauguin, Letters, Grab- 
horn Press; Newcomb, Sand Paintings of the Navajo Shooting Chant; Ban- 
nard, Correspondence; Reinhardt, Soong Mei Ling, Grabhorn Press. 


Bette McMurtry (Mrs. W. R. K.) Youne, SAn Francisco— Heller & Magee, 
Bibliography of the Grabhorn Press, Grabhorn Press; The Pentateuch (King 
James version, 1611); Hewlett, Quattrocentisteria; Souvestre, Saint Ga- 
lonnck; Discovery of Florida by DeSoto, Grabhorn Press. 


To this greatly impressed, but not too well informed, California 
visitor, the outstanding items were Herbert and Peter Fahey’s Llew- 
ellyn Powys, Glory of Life, with its sweeping gold curves, Ernestine 
E. Moller’s Carlo Collodi, Pimnochio, and Jane Austen, Three Evening 
Prayers, suggesting the embroidered prayer books once carried by 
young ladies, B. E. Watters’ Mr. Whistler's Ten O’Clock, Florence S. 
Walter’s Gauguin, Letters, and Reinhardt, Soong Mei Ling, in black 
levant inlaid with large Chinese letters in green, and Belle McMurtry 
Young’s Heller & Magee Bibliography of the Grabhorn Press, the Book 
Club of California’s own Discovery of Florida by DeSoto and Maurice 
Hewlett, Quattrocentisteria. 

Included in the historical portion of the exhibition were examples 
of the work of Edmund Ranger and John Ratcliff, the earliest Ameri- 
can binders whose work has been definitely identified, such as the only 
known copy of the third edition of the Bay Psalm Book bound by 
Ratcliff in 1651. Also included were six volumes from the library of 
George Washington, bound specially for him, and the first folio Bible 
printed in the United States, by Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester. The copy 
shown was Thomas’ own copy which was specially bound for him. 

There was, in addition, an interesting display of the different forms 
of slip and solander cases, which was centered about an album, exe- 
cuted by Gerhard Gerlach, for a collection of ancient playing cards. 

The exhibit appears to have created a great amount of interest as it 
was visited by between twenty-five to forty persons each day. 
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THE AUERBACH SALE 


PART I OF THE PRIVATE COLLECTION of the late Herbert S. Auerbach, 
merchant, banker, engineer, musician, and bibliophile, of Salt Lake City, 
was sold in five sessions at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, on 
October 27, 28, and 29. Mr. Auerbach was a past president and director 
of the Utah State Historical Society and a frequent contributor to the 
Quarterly published by the Society. Part I as offered consisted of 
Western Americana in the form of books, pamphlets and newspapers, 
most of which related to the Mormon Church and the State of Utah. 
It contained a great many unusually scarce items and a few possibly 
unique ones. The sale attracted widespread interest and was attended 
by representatives of all the dealers in Western Americana. The Pacific 
Coast was represented by buyers from the shops of John Howell, San 
Francisco, and Ernest Dawson, Los Angeles. 

As was anticipated, the highest prices paid were for the extremely 
rare or unique Mormon items. The probably only known copy of Cain 
and Brower’s Mormon Way-Bill, G.S.L. City, Deseret: 1851, 40 pp., 
16 mo., unbound, in a leather folder, fetched $3400. This item is a re- 
markable guide-book that gives minutely detailed instructions regard- 
ing forage, water and camping sites, over several routes. 

The next highest price, namely $1400, was paid for a complete file 
of Volume One of The Frontier Guardian, published by Orson Hyde 
at Kanesville (now Council Bluffs), Iowa. It consisted of twenty-six 
numbers, running from February 7, 1849 to January 23, 1850. 

John Taylor’s copy, with his name stamped in gilt on the front cover, 
of William Clayton’s The Latter-Day Saints Emigrants’ Guide, St. 
Louis: 1848, was knocked down at $1150. John Taylor was a president 
of the Church of Latter Day Saints. 

Joseph E. Ware, The Emigrants Guide to California, St. Louis: 
(1849), brought $1100, although it lacked the folding map, originally 
tipped on the inside of the back cover. Jesse W. Fox, General Courses 
and Distance from G.S.L. City to Fort Limhi and Gold Diggings on 
Salmon River, Great Salt Lake City: 1862, a very rare guide-book, and 
Mrs. Martha M. Morgan, editor, A Trip Across the Plains in the Year 
1849, San Francisco: 1864, with title-leaf lacking, each fetched $850. 

In addition to these, the following were bid in apparently by a 
representative of the consignees: Volume I, Numbers 1 to 39, June 15, 
1850 to August 19, 1851, of the Deseret News, for $1000; Volume I, 
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Numbers 1 to 4, October 1837 to August 1838, The Elder’s Journal, 
Kirtland, Ohio, and Far West, Missouri, for $1650; Joseph Smith, A 
Book of Commandments, Zion (Independence, Missouri): 1833, for 
$1250; Brigham Young, l.s. Winter Quarters, Omaha Nation, January 
25, 1847, to Presidents Charles C. Rich and David Fulmer, for $1500; 
and forty numbers of the first two volumes of the exceedingly rare 
weekly newspaper, Valley Tan, Salt Lake City, 1858-9, for $1550. This 
action on the part of the consignees on these items and on several others 
that were bid in for lesser amounts would seem to indicate their dis- 
appointment that better prices were not being obtained. This reporter 
is in no position to comment on the higher prices obtained but that 
certainly was not his reaction to the prices obtained throughout the 
sale as a whole. It was with some dismay that he observed, during the 
three of the five sessions he was privileged to attend, items he could 
have purchased at retail in recent years from $25 to $100 being knocked 
down to dealers, and therefore presumably at wholesale, at from $50 
to $250. If this sale is an indication, collectors of Western Americana 
are going to pay more dearly for their treasures in the future. 
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Some indication of this trend may be seen in the prices obtained for 
the following items of California interest and known to all collectors 
in that field. Two copies of Peter H. Burnett, Recollections, New York: 
1880, were sold for $43.50 and $45; Byrne’s Directory of Grass Valley 
Township, San Francisco: 1861, went for $45; two issues, Volume II, 
Nos. 2 and 13, January 15 and April 1, 1848, of The California Star, 
San Francisco, fetched $65; Choris, Voyage Pittoresque Autour de 
Monde, Paris: 1822, brought $300; Chorpenning, A Brief History of 
the Mail Service, N.p., n.d. (1861), sold for $100; the T: C. Russell 
edition of The Shirley Letters, San Francisco: 1922, went for $32.50; 
James Clyman, published by the California Historical Society, San 
Francisco: 1928, the Grabhorn Press Narrative of Cheyenne Dawson, 
San Francisco: 1933, together with six other titles of little interest, 
brought $85; Thornton, Oregon and California in 1848, New York: 
1849, sold for $65; and Wagner’s The Plains and the Rockies, San Fran- 
cisco: 1921, for $47.50; and the same author’s California Imprints, 
Berkeley: 1922, for $32.50. 

Volume I, complete, February 11, 1854 to February 3, 1855, of The 
Sierra Citizen, published at Downieville, sold for $110. Volume I com- 
plete and twenty-nine numbers of Volume II, including the rare broad- 
side issues, of The Sierra Democrat, published at Forrest City and 
Downieville, in 1857-8, went for $775. 

Dimsdale, The Vigilantes of Montana, Virginia City, M.T:: 1866, the 
first book printed in Montana, sold for $170. Mercer, The Banditti of 
the Plains, (Cheyenne: 1894) fetched $230. Brigham Young’s General 
Epistle (Florence, Nebraska, 1847), the first printing in Nebraska, 
went for $120. 

A set of seventy-four volumes of Niles Weekly Register, Baltimore: 
1816-43, was sold for $250, and the first twenty-two volumes (A-Sam- 
uel Stearns) of Sabin’s A Dictionary of Books relating to America, 
New York: 1868-1932, went for $500. 

The sale of Part II of the Auerbach Collection has not been defi- 
nitely scheduled but is expected to come up early in 1948. 


MISCELLANY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF Goodspeed, Rosenbach, and other contem- 
porary rare bookdealers make interesting reading, but for something 
really tantalizing try W. Brotherhead’s Forty Years Among the Old 
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Booksellers of Philadelphia. It is a rare book itself, published in 1891, 
and to buy a copy will probably cost you more than some of the 
scarcest Americana cost Brotherhead. Here are a few passages from 
Brotherhead’s reminiscences: 

Jefferson, when U.S. Minister to France, first published his “Notes 
on Virginia,” 1782: he presented nearly all of his copies to friends and 
literary men whom he knew. On the fly-leaf, next to the title-page, 
he accompanies the book with a few autographic lines suitable to the 
person to whom he gave the copy. Thus the first edition is very rare, 
and is enhanced in value by his autographic remarks. I bought a mee 
and sold it to a collector in this city for $5.50. 

In 1945 an uninscribed copy of the 1782 Notes on Virginia was sold 
at auction for $625. 

Forty years ago Franklin’s imprints were much more plentiful than 
now, and I have sold many of them at $1.00 each. Once I had a very 
fine copy of Logan’s translation of “Cato Major,” printed by Franklin, 
and sold it for $2.50—a fancy price I considered it then. 

In 1945 a copy of Franklin’s Cato Major was sold at auction for $425. 

In one of my importations of English old books I had the tawo vol- 
umes of Josslyn’s voyages made in 1633-4. They are small 12mo. vol- 
umes, and when I sold them for $2.50 each, I thought I had obtained 
a good price. 

In 1946 a good price at auction was $140. 

When I sold autographs, in one of my visits to Richmond, Virginia, 
I bought of a lady one of the finest autograph letters of Washington 
I ever saw, and I have seen many and sold many; it was a love letter in 
four pages quarto, and with his name in full in three different parts of 
the letter. He wrote this letter to Bessie Fairfax, who was then the go- 
between for him and Mrs. Custis. I offered this letter for sale, but the 
autograph mania had then cooled—none would pay $100 for it. I then 
offered it at auction; it was well advertised; the most loving parts of 
the letter were freely printed in the New York Herald; the price was 
limited to $100; no better price could be obtained than $35. 


Printed by Taylor & Taylor, San Francisco 


